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For nearly fifty years the friends of peace on both sides of the 
Atlantic have been laboring to bring up the public mind of the civilized 
world to that level of perfection which it bas now reached, or to an effort 
to break this long reign of anarchy; to rescue the nations from the 
unreasoning and irresponsible despotism of lynch law; to bring them 
under the peaceful rule of an international code and court of justice and 
equity. I think that every enlightened mind must rejoice that we now 
seem to be almost within arm’s reach of this great consummation which 
must bring in such a new and glorious future to mankind. Certainly 
those here in the golden locks of youth may live to see the erection of 
the most august tribunal that can be created this side of the great white 
throne of Infinite Justice; a High Court of Nations, before which they 
shall all stand on one even footing; before which right shall become the 
only might to be recognized in the award; a court in whose scales of 
impartial justice Switzerland shall weigh as much as France, Sweden 
as Russia, or Mexico as the American Union. Whoever sees that con- 
summation will see law, the human arm of the Almighty on earth, 
encircling the nations and lifting them up to the happy destiny predicted 
by His holy seers of old. 

Exravu Burritt iw 1873. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ArTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AmERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.”’ 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Arr. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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BRITISH VIEWS OF LORD SAL ISBURY’S PRO- 
POSALS. 


When Lord Salisbury made public the correspondence 
of the British Government with that of the United States 
in regard to an arbitration treaty he invited criticism of 
the course which had been pursued up to that time. He 
said in the House of Lords on the 17th of July: ‘* We 
have need to know what is the trend of public opinion on 
these matters. We desire, in a question which is cer- 
tainly not one of party, that the best intellects that we 
have on both sides should apply themselves to a matter 
that affects the welfare of the human race in a singular 
degree, and especially the good relations of a state with 
which we so desire to be on good terms as the United 
States of America. Therefore we have laid the papers 
on the table, and we hope to derive from such attention 
as noble lords on both sides of the House may devote 
to them much guidance with respect to the subsequent 
conduct of the negotiations that we have to pursue.” 

When the Prime Minister said ‘‘ noble lords on both 
sides of the House” he doubtless had his mind’s eye on 
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the much larger body of critics beyond the House of 
Lords to which he was submitting the correspondence. 
So far as we have been able to gather, the general verdict 
in Great Britain has been that the Prime Minister, while 
animated by an excellent spirit, has been altogether too 
English confidence in arbitration 
The Daily Chron- 


cautious and fearful. 
seems to be as advanced as American. 
icle said: 

‘* Lord Salisbury’s position is untenable. We suggest 
this in no controversial spirit, but rather in response 
to Lord Salisbury’s own request for criticisms and 
opinions such as might assist the further development of 
this hopeful correspondence. ‘Those who have read our 
summary of the despatches will have observed that Lord 
Salisbury is throughout beset by the idea of caution. 
We do not blame him, for the proposed treaty is a thing 
too momentous to be settled without the utmost circum- 


spection. But of caution, as of all else, one can have 
too much. Lord Salisbury has so far insisted on a triple 
safeguard. He claims that either nation may refuse to 
enter into arbitration at all, on any point in which it 
chooses to consider that its ‘honor or integrity’ is in- 
volved. Then he demands that there shall be, over 


agreed arbitration authority, a balanced 
tribunal of appeal without any umpire indifferent to 
either nationality. And finally he insists that after all is 
said and done, either nation may at its pleasure reject the 
award, unless a majority of the judges of its own court 
have decided against its protest. Now we say, after very 
careful consideration of the issue, that this position will 
not do. An agreement to arbitrate, if it is anything at 
all, is an agreement to submit one’s own probably biassed 
and quite possibly erroneous view to the judgment of 
some competent judge who has no interest either way. 
To say that such a tribunal cannot be had, is to say that 
arbitration is hopeless, and war the only issue. * * * * 
Of equal importance is it that the General Treaty of 
Arbitration, whatever may be its precise limits of action, 
should not contain the seeds of its own destruction. If 
a nation binds itself to arbitrate a question, it must in 
honor engage itself also t> accept the arbitrator’s award. 
If it goes into a transaction of this character with the 
determination only to accept a decision which happens to 
suit it, the whole process is doomed to failure.’ 

The Right Hon. John Morley, in an able article in the 
Nineteenth Century for August, takes the same position. 
He says: 

‘*No fault can be found with Lord Salisbury for pro- 


and above the 
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ceeding, as he says, with ‘ very considerable caution and 
circumspection.’ The British Empire is unlike any other 
that the world now sees or has ever seen, in the multi- 
plicity, the diversity, the complication, the interdepend- 
ence of all its relations and concerns by land and by sea, 
and its rulers are under an unsleeping obligation not to 
be tempted, for the sake of healing a mischief in a part, 
to overlook the possibility of mischief to the vast whole. 
The spirit of international peace has dreams as the spirit of 
conquest has them, and it is possible that a policy of ad- 
venture in pursuit of the blessings of peace might bring 
with it as many dangers as a policy of adventure in the 
less blessed sphere of aggrandizement and war. 

‘*On the other hand, Lord Salisbury, though he shows 
abundance of incidental acuteness and sagacity, hardly 
conducts the controversy with the vigorous grasp of a man 
who has energetically thought the thing out as a whole, or 
with the resolute faith of a man who means to drive lions 
from the path, and to bring the business strenuously 
through. The Minister, sometimes, almost carries cir- 
cumspection to the point of timidity. This timidity 
seems mainly to arise from his failure, in the language of 
science, to isolate his phenomenon — from his failure, in 
other words, to keep steadily in view that he is discussing, 
not a great system of universal peace all over the civ- 
ilized world, but only a particular scheme fcr promoting 
peace between England and the United States.”’ 

We do not know the nature of the reply contemplated 
by Lord Salisbury to Mr. Olney’s last despatch dated the 
22d of June, but it is evident from his public utterances 
and those of Mr. Balfour that the criticisms of the British 
press and public men have had a marked effect upon the 
Prime Minister and that he is likely to yield much of the 
ground heretofore taken by him, in order to come to a 
satisfactory agreement with Secretary Olney. Just be- 
fore Parliament was prorogued on the 14th of August 
Mr. Balfour, Government leader in the House of Com- 
mons, said, in reply to a question from Mr. Harcourt, that 
the ‘*Government had every expectation that pending ne- 
gotiations would lead to an early and satisfactory result.’ 
This was said in reference to Venezuela, but, as we said last 
month, the two subjects are so intimately connected that 
progress in one necessarily involves progress in the other. 
~ Still more significant was the utterance of Salisbury 
himself in a speech at Dover after the adjournment of 
Parliament: ‘‘I trust that as tothe other matter to 
which you were good enough to allude — namely, the 
efforts which her Majesty’s advisers are making, in con- 
junction with the Government of the United States, to 
withdraw a portion of the causes that have led mankind 
from ages past to the terrible judgment of the battlefield 
—I trust that I shall bear in mind the encouragement 
which you and those whom you represent have given me 
to-day, and I earnestly hope that it may be the fate of 
my colleagues and myself to win this peaceful victory, 
which, if it is won, will be more precious than the many 
victories with which this part of the island is associated.’’ 

American comment on the subject has everywhere been 
such as to assure Secretary Olney that he will have the 
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heartiest support of his fellow countrymen in further ef- 
forts to bring to a successful termination this negotiation 
so momentous in its bearings on the future of civilization. 
He may not be able to secure a treaty as comprehensive 
as most of us would like to see. But it is certain that, 
if a treaty shall be agreed to which will remove a con- 
siderable number of important questions from the peril 
of war, other cases, and most likely all other cases, of 
difference will hasten to put themselves under shelter of 
the same treaty. The best sentiment of both countries 
unites in urging the distinguished men at the head of the 
two governments to bring to a speedy conclusion the 
negotiations which have already awakened so much hope. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The year of work now opening before us gives prom- 
ise of being a very fruitful one for the peace move- 
ment. The American Peace Society desires to do more 
and better work than it has ever done before in promo- 
tion of the great cause of human brotherhood. We need 
a large increase of our funds, which are entirely inade- 
quate to the work which ought to be done this fall and 
winter. We appeal to our friends everywhere to aid us. 
This you can do by sending liberal contributions for use 
in the circulation of literature, for which there is a 
large and growing demand. The circulation of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace ought to be ten times as great as it is 
now. You can aid by inducing your neighbors and 
friends to become subscribers, or in circulating the pa- 
per at your own expense. For this purpose we shall be 
glad to make a special rate. We desire to secure the 
adhesion of at least a thousand new members of the So- 
ciety before the holidays, and in this way also you can 
assist us by sending an annual fee of two dollars for 
yourself, if not already a member, and by asking a 
number of your friends to join you. We want a group of 
active workers in every community. The cause is worthy 
of your best efforts in the neighborhood in which you 
live. Some of your neighbors and friends have never 
had the subject inteliigently and seriously laid before 
them ; otherwise they would certainly be actively interest- 
ed in a movement which has every element of inspiration 
in it. Remember that no good cause goes forward of 
itself; it is always dependent upon the labors, prayers 
and sympathies of its friends. 


We hope in our next issue to be able to give an 
account of the Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth which 
began on the 17th of September and continued its ses- 
sions for five days, and of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference which came immediately afterwards. Both gave 
promise of being unusually interesting occasions, but it 
has been impossible to get any news of them in time for 


tuis issue. 
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Li Hung-Chang has come and gone. His visit was 
brief, and he saw but few of the prominent places of our 
country, and little of the institutions and ways of our 
people. But he showed himself a quick and shrewd ob- 
server and doubtless took in more than might be sup- 
posed. What profit will come of his visit, either to his 
country or our own, remains to be seen. Because of his 
position in China and his well known progressive spirit, 
his association with our people and ways, though very 
brief, is sure to have influence in promoting the modern- 
izing of the Chinese Empire. It ought to modernize Li 
himself in some respects. His visit will also do some- 
thing, though it may not be much, toward bringing about 
better relations between China and the United States. 
These relations, though in many ways friendly, are not 
all that could be desired. Our country his done much 
for China, and this Earl Li has been very ready to de- 
clare. He spoke with sincere appreciation of our coun- 
try’s greatness and civilization and progress. But he 
did not hesitate, while here, to express plainly his entire 
dislike for the unjust Chinese-exclusion law now on our 
Statute books, and he refnsed to go home by way of that 
portion of our country which had been instrumental 
chiefly in getting it enacted. The Viceroy is not alone 
in thinking this law unfair and un-American. It ought 
to be taken from the Statute books at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Such laws do not promote good-feeling and 
peaceful relations between countries, and the United 
States ought to be the last country in the world to dis- 
criminate against the people of any nation. Such dis- 
crimination, even though professedly made in the inter- 
est of the public good, never really promotes that good. 


When Li Hung-Chang visited Mr. Gladstone, just 
before coming to America, he asked him what he thought 
of war. The venerable statesman replied: ‘* War 
benefits nobody. In all cases one country is in the 
wrong ; and very often both countries are in the wrong.” 
We should like to know, though we can only guess, 
why the Viceroy put this particular question to Mr. 
Gladstone in particular. He, doubtless, had in mind 
some of England’s colonial history, with some of which 
Mr. Gladstone himself has been connected. The ex- 
Premier's reply, together with other recent utterances of 
his, indicates that his views of war have of late years 
undergone considerable evolution, and that they might 
also profitably undergo a little more. It is interesting 
to imagine oneself forward in time one or two hundred 
years, when war shall have become entirely a thing of 
the past, and see how good men will then look at it, from 
the standpoint both of ethics and of utility. Even now 
the moral right of war to exist, as well as its utility, is 
being everywhere severely questioned by public men as 
wellas private. It is the first time in history that there 





has been any general and honest opening of eyes to the 
real character of this hoary evil. The Chinese states- 
man is probably quite as advanced in his views of the un- 
reasonableness of war as the English to whom he put the 
question. In fact, it is to be feared that his contact with 
the Western nations may not render him any more pacific 
than he naturally is as a Chinaman. 


In this connection, it is instructive to notice what the 
great Chinaman had to say about the probabilities of a 
European war. He says: ‘* Why should there be a 
European war? I have seen formidable armies and 
navies, and everywhere a feverish anxiety to arm to the 
teeth, but I shall leave Europe with the conviction that 
there will not be war. Everywhere I hear talk of peace. 
Sovereigns and peoples will henceforth only resort to 
arms to defend their country. The era of conquests on 
the Continent seems to me to be at an end, and the 
grouping of the several European Powers is designed 
only to tie each other’s hands that they may not yield to 
the temptation to rob their neighbors.” In face of the 
monstrous complexity and feverishness of European 
militarism it is difficult to form any sensible opinion as 
to whether the outcome will be peace or war. The most 
sensible opinion may prove to be the least sensible. We 
hope and are inclined to believe that Li Hung-Chang’s no- 
tion is correct. 





Turkey may yet prove to be the bone over which the 
sharp-toothed European dogs will proceed to tear one 
another in pieces. It is an appalling exhibition of selfish- 
ness and meanness presented by the great powers in 
face of the condition of things in the Turkish dominions. 
Massacre follows massacre. Deliberate attempt is made 
to annihilate the Armenian subjects of the Sultan. 
‘‘The Great Assassin” secretly plans and directs from 
his palace the murderous proceedings, as now seems to be 
certain. Meanwhile England and America are ablaze 
with indignation, and the governments of the two coun- 
tries are urged from nearly every hand to insist immedi- 
ately that the awful tragedy shall stop. But neither can 
do anything. Late dispatches say that the English gov- 
ernment is now ready to act alone if need be, but the 
Foreign Office has officially announced that it can do 
nothing. Three European powers have warned England 
that they will resist any effort that she may make 
against the Turk; that the moment she fires a gun there 
will be a European war. The Turk chuckles on his 
throne, goes on with his meanness and knows perfectly 
well that Great Britain dares not lift a finger against him. 
Who is to blame for this dreadful pass to which things 
have come? All the military powers of the world, Eng- 
land in her way as much as any. She has kept the Turk 
on his throne in her own interests. She has gone steadily 
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on building war-ships and thereby provoked the other 
powers to follow her example. She has followed a colo- 
nial policy which has made every nation of the world dis- 
like her. And now when in very shame she would em- 
ploy her great war fleet to protect a crushed and dying 
people she finds her feet entangled in the snare which she 
herself has helped to weave and lay. The cup of the 
war-system iniquity is full. We do not claim any special 
insight into the secrets of the Almighty, but it would seem 
that things have been allowed to come to this dreadful 
position, that the nations might see the stupendous folly 
of the course which they have pursued, and repent. It is 
possible that the homicidal mania with which Abdul 
Hamid seems possessed may be in considerable measure 
due to the general war spirit which has prevailed in 
Europe; it certainly has been fostered ,by the mutual 
jealousy of the great powers. Relief may come to the 
persecuted Armenians through the war power, but we do 
not look for it. The system stands self-condemaoed, and 
utterly worthless for good. If England would dock a 
score of her biggest war vessels, pound tiem in pieces 
and make plow-shares of them, and thereby prove the 
sincerity of her love of righteousness and peace, we should 
expect light soon to dawn in the East. Permanent peace 
and safety can never come until a peace policy is pur- 


sued. 


Mr. Walter S. Logan, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee which drew up the plan for a permanent tribunal 
of arbitration proposed last spring by the New York 
Bar Association, does not think much of the Salisbury- 
Olney correspondence. Two as large mountains he 
thinks ought to have brought forth more than a dwarfed 


mouse. Here are his criticisms published in Lend a 


Hand (Boston) for September : 

‘¢ What step in the direction of the disarmament of the 
world or towards peace between nations in advance of 
what has already been done would be taken if Lord Sal- 
isbury’s proposals were accepted, it is, indeed, hard to 
see. England and America have full capacity now to 
submit their differences to arbitration whenever they 
both agree to do so and they have utilized that capacity 
often and to good purpose during the present century. 

Lord Salisbury’s plan does not provide any effectual 
method by which arbitration can be brought about when- 
ever either party is disinclined to arbitrate. Any contro- 
versy which either nation did not wish to submit to ar- 
bitration would undoubtedly in its judgment ‘‘ materially 
effect its honor,” and we should have arbitration when- 
ever, and only whenever, both parties felt like it, just as 
we have it now. 

Mr. Olney’s proposed amendments give the plan a 
little more much needed dignity but still leave it utterly 
inadequate to effect any substantial good purpose. 
The fatal ‘‘ national honor” clause, though veiled in 
different language, is still there in all its virulence. 

He does, however, insist that when there has been an 
arbitration, both sides shall be bound by the results. 
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Moot courts, he wisely concludes, are more fitted for 
schoolboy contests than for great national controversies. 

Secretary Olney no more than Lord Salisbury pro- 
vides how the impartial umpire or umpires shall be select- 
ed if the partisan members of the court cannot agree 
upon it or them. 

There is only one way in which the disarmament of 
nations can be effected and that is the same way in 
which the disarmament of individuals has been effected. 
Every individual in every civilized community has been 
obliged to give up some degree of liberty in order that 
he may have his compensation in a greater degree of 
security. ‘There can be permanent peace among nations 
only when every nation is willing to give up some por- 
tion of its liberty, or its sovereignty if you please, in 
order that it may live at peace with all the world and be 
protected against the murderous assaults of other nations 
pretending to have grievances against it. 

The most serious of the numerous defects of the 
Salisbury-Olney plan are : 

1. It provides for a court that is partisan ; that is, a 
court, the majority of whose members are to be citizens 
of the nations whose controversy is before it—judges 
sitting in judgment in their own cause. 

2. It does not effectually bind the two nations to 
submit their controversies to the tribunal to be establish- 
ed. Its practical effect is only to leave them at liberty 
to do so if they wish. 

3. Lord Salisbury’s plan does not, except in a very 
limited degree at least, make the decision of the tribunal 
binding upon either nation, and neither plan makes any 
provision for the enforcement of the judgment. 

If we have not yet reached a point in the history of 
civilzation when nations like England and America are 
willing to yield some tittle of their sovereignty in order to 
maintain the peace of the world, then we might as well 
be content with existing methods unti! we reach that 
point. Arbitration that is not arbitration, a court that 
is not a court, only brings judicial methods into con- 
tempt.” 


The September number of the Arbitrator (London) 
has the following sensible paragraph touching the con- 
viction of Dr. Jameson : 

The Jameson trial has ended in the conviction and 
sentence of the defendants, to the surprise of many foolish 
people who would not look at the facts of the case, and 
whose only excuse is that they were misled by certain 
newspapers who now profess to be satisfied with the result. 
When the news of the raid first reached this country the 
Times and many other journals extolled Dr. Jameson as 
a hero; now that the whole truth is known they acquiesce 
in the summing up of the Lord Chief Justice and the 
finding of the jury. Lord Russell of Killowen has done 
his country splendid service by upholding the majesty of 
the law. Had there not been so strong a judge upon the 
bench it is more than probable that the jury would have 
been discharged without agreeing upon a verdict. 

A failure of justice in such a case would have been not 
only a public scandal but a national danger. We are too 
much disliked abroad already, and the escape of Jameson 
and his companions from justice would have intensified 
that feeling. The sentences are not severe, especially 
when we consider the mild treatment of the prisoners, but 
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now that the law has been upheld there is no need to 
cherish vindictive feelings. Happily it has once again 
been shown that the senseless clamor of music-hall pa- 
triotism, though a Laureate gives it articulate expression, 
does not represent the feelings of the nation. 

Meanwhile, the war in Rhodesia still drags its slow 
length along. Dr. Jameson had persuaded himself, after 
frequent intercourse with native chiefs, that they were 
glad of the annexation of their country. Very likely they 
told him so, but he ought not to have believed them. As 
well might a householder assure a burglar that he was glad 
to be relieved of his money. We deeply regret the pro- 
longation of the struggle, not because of the loss entailed 
upon the company and the settlers, but because the war 
can only have one end. It looks as though the brave 
Matabele will be well-nigh exterminated. Day after day 
come details of this one-sided campaign—e. g., ‘* Plumer 
had skirmish, killing thirty or forty rebels;-no casual- 
ties.” ‘* Shelled Inyanda mountain, killing five rebels ; 
one officer flesh-wounded.” ‘*Captain White had four 
fights with rebels of whom he killed 150 ; he lost one killed 
and two wounded.” One grows sick with shame and dis- 
gust. [tis sincerely to be hoped that the latest report is 
true, and that the unequal struggle has ended. 


The Egyptian flag was raised over Dongola on the 23d 
of September. The expedition up the Nile was made 
under many difficulties on account of sand storms, dis- 
ease, the failure of the river to rise at the expected 
time, ete. But it was ‘* brilliantly’ conceived and exe- 
cuted, according to the reports. At El Hafir, forty miles 
north of Dongola, the Anglo-Egyptian troops met the 
Dervishes in battle and won a ‘glorious victory” over 
them. At Dongola, the objective point of the expedition, 
there was little fighting, the Dervishes fleecing almost 
without offering resistance. It is now generally under- 
stood that the expedition will go on and attempt to retake 
Khartoum, though at the outset it was announced that 
there would be no necessity of going beyond Dongola in 
order to render Egypt safe from the designs of the 
But we shall see what we shall see. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office ‘** knows something’? which other 
Britishers do not know. The whole expedition which 
has been from the first severely criticised by the Opposi- 
tion in England, though ostensibly undertaken as a 
measure of Egyptian defence, is not unlikely to turn out 
to be a thoroughly planned scheme of British colonial 
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ambition in Africa. 


We have received a copy of a paper presented to the 
Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth, by Madame Griess-Traut, 
a member of the Board of Directors of the French Arbi- 
tration Society, in which she strongly urges, in the inter- 
ests of international intercommunication and peace, the 
adoption of the Latin as an international language. She 
makes a very readable plea in support of her wish. But 
the sufficient answer to all such propositions is that lan- 
guages are not adopted; they come into being, grow and 
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reach their fitness for general use in a spontaneous way. 
If a universal language ever comes into use, as we be- 
lieve will some day necessarily be the case, it will not be 
because of any previous agreement of the nations to em- 
ploy any particular tongue. Some one of the civilized lan- 
guages now spoken, or a new tongue built up on some 
hitherto obscure dialect, will force itself spontaneously 
into international use, because of its natural fitness for 
such employment, and more still because of the genius 
and peculiar characteristics of the people who speak it. 
This was the case with the French, when it came into 
use as the diplomatic language of Europe. The Latin 
language, we think, can never be revived in its ancient 
form. It is too rigid and cumbrous in its structure and 
forms to suit the varied needs of modern life. Medizval 
ecclesiasticism and scholasticism tried to keep it alive, 
but failed. The international language will take care of 
itself when it appears, and all other languages will find 
themselves helpless before it. But any effort to bring 
such a language into existence by artificial means is in 
our judgment entirely useless. 


Affairs in Cuba are The rainy 
season is over and both the Spanish forces and the insur- 
gents are said to be getting ready for active offensive 
operations. General Weyler is to take the field himself and 
promises, with the new troops arriving from Spain, to 
The insur- 


as deplorable as ever. 


crush out the insurrection in a short time. 
gents are seemingly as powerful as ever, and continue to 
receive fresh additions to their strength from various 
N early the whole island is in a state of practi- 
The United States government is making 


sources. 
cal desolation. 
earnest and persistent efforts to prevent fillibustering ex- 
peditions from leaving our shores, but somehow such ex- 
peditions, with infrequent exceptions, manage to get 
safely away. 


A friend in Minnesota writes us that a Sunday school 
superintendent in his region proposes to do away with the 
‘hard times” by having the standing army increased. 
This he thinks is the only feasible method of lessening 
the amount of surplus labor and reducing the surplus 
produce of the country. Just how much the army would 
have to be increased to bring about this reduction the 
superintendent does not say, though he has doubtless 
made a careful estimate and could greatly aid the author- 
ities in Washington. He would probably not put the in- 
crease of the army at less than half a million of men, 
for even that number would not greatly reduce the **‘ sur- 
plus labor.” He might well put it at a million without 
overdoing the matter. But where would the government 
get the money to support this great army of idle men? 


” 


Some of the peoples of Europe could enlighten him a lit- 
tle on this point. ‘This Sunday school superintendent 
when a boy doubtless followed the custom, at one time 
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in vogue among boys, of swapping pennies, and like 
many another urchin supposed that he was getting rich 
by the process. We frankly confess that as compared 
with this plan of the Minnesota superintendent, who by 
the way is a ‘front pew” Christian, that of the Massa- 
chusetts deacon is to be preferred, who proposes that we 
get up a war occasionally and kill off the surplus popu- 
lation. This would certainly be a more expeditious 
method of reducing surplus labor and production. Seri- 
ously, if these ‘‘ front pew Christians ’’ would study their 
New Testaments a little more sincerely and try to get a 
little more of the truth and particularly of the spirit of 
Him whom they profess to follow, they would be able to 
suggest a cure for the “‘ hard times ’’ which would be less 
monstrous and irrational. 





‘The Norwegian Parliament voted the sum of six hun- 
dred and sixty dollars to pay the expenses of three of its 
members who attended the Interparliamentary Conference 
at Buda-Pesth. The Hungarian Parliament, in addition to 
placing its Upper Chamber and its Committee Rooms at 
the disposal of the Conference also voted the sum of 
twelve thousand florins (about $2500) towards its ex- 


penses. These facts need no comment. 





Miss Alice M. Douglas has prepared for the Peace 
Department of the W. C. T. U. a program for Peace 
Sunday, the third Sunday in December. The program is 
arranged so that both children and older people can take 
part in it. It can also easily be modified so as to suit 
the needs of special congregations or Sunday schools 
which observe the day. Ministers who preach on the sub- 
ject in the forenoon will find this program an excellent 
basis for an evening service. The program may be had 
by addressing Mrs. H. J. Bailey, the Department Super- 
intendent, at Wintbrop Centre, Maine. 


The Swiss Peace Society now has branches in sixteen 
different cities and towns of Switzerland. Mr. Franz 
Wirth of Frankfort-on-the-Main, one of the earliest peace- 
workers in Germany, has recently made a lecturing tour 
in the Palatinate. Several of the newspapers of South Ger- 
many have spoken with commendation of his addresses. 
A popular edition of the Baroness Von Suttner’s ‘* Lay 
Down Your Arms” has been published in Germany at 
one mark per copy. 





This is a year of political platforms, no less than eight 
having been constructed during the summer. They are 
made of all sorts of timber, except possibly the best. 
Industrial arbitration got nailed into several of them, but 
international arbitration was left out in the lumber-yard 
by all of them except that constructed at Indianapolis on 
the 3d of September by the National Democrats. This 
little plank got into that platform: ‘ We favor arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of international disputes.” 
isn’t much of it, but it is a sound bit of timber. 


There 
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THE ARBITRATION DISCUSSION; FRIENDLY 
CRITICISMS. 
BY CEPHAS BRAINERD. 


The Apvocate or Peace for July contains references 
to the Supreme Court of the United States as showing, in 
its organization and history, the feasibility of a permanent 
tribunal for the disposition of international differences. 

In my judgment there is not only nothing whatever 
in the supposed analogy helpful to the discussion now 
proceeding, but on the contrary the introduction of this 
matter is prejudicial to the cause. The men who are now 
to dispose of this subject by the negotiation of arbitration 
treaties, who are to settle the rules under which perma- 
nent arbitrations must proceed, may well say: ‘‘ Here 
the people who are urging this method of adjustment 
misapprehend the situation. ‘They seem to think a court 
like the Supreme Court of the United States can be 
established. Nothing of the kind can be done; they are 
in pursuit of an impossibility ; they are talking without 
reason; we must discount this enthusiasm; let us ad- 
journ this exchange of dispatches, this diplomatic debate 
till the public mind really apprehends some of the condi- 
tions under which a tribunal must be created if it is really 
to have a useful existence.” 

It can hardly be said that antecedent to the adoption 
of the Constitution the thirteen colonies which are termed 
‘* states” in that instrument, possessed the power to ad- 
just controversies between each other, or between them 
and the then existing nations, as that power is possessed 
by independent states. If they had any such power it 
was surrendered in the Ninth Article of the instrument of 
Confederation which provides that the United States, in 
Congress assembled, shall also be the last resort on ap- 
peal in all disputes and differences now subsisting or 
which may hereafter arise between two or more states 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction or any other cause 
whatever. This article does provide a plan for the ad- 
justment of the disputes and differences, which may, in 
view of the present discussion, be called a plan for arbi- 
tration, and not a bad plan either. Then finally came 
the provision of the Constitution, which was, in no sense, 
in the nature of a treaty between sovereign powers and 
possessed none of the elements of a treaty, but it is the 
foundation of government common to all the people of 
the United States, ratified by the people, and constitutes 
what was termed by Mr. Justice Baldwin, in the Rhode 
Island Case, an express grant of original jurisdiction. 
The whole body of the people rendered that ordinance 
effective by voting as individuals, and in it they pre- 
scribed, by paramount law, everywhere pervasive, a Su- 
preme Court having jurisdiction of all cases and questions 
arising under that Constitution, and under the laws as 
passed by Congress in accordance with it. 

The States were stripped, as respects foreign nations, 
of every attribute or element of sovereignty. Hence it 
cannot properly be said that ‘‘the Supreme Court has 
taken the place of war in the settlement of controversies 
in this continent arising between more than forty inde- 
pendent states.” 4 

The Constitution, Article III., Section 2, conferring 
jurisdiction on the Supreme Court, does not contemplate 
the disposition, as respects the States of the United 
States, of the questions which arise between independent 
nations. Those are what are called political, not legal 
questions. ” 
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Under the Constitution the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court extends to all questions in law or equity arising 
under the Constitution to which the United States shall 
be a party or between two or more states, or between a 
state and citizens of another state; and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court are uniform to the effect that the 
vases contemplated by the Constitution in the provision 
referred to, must be those of an ordinary judicial nature 
such as may occur between individuals. So a suit by the 
States of Georgia and Mississippi to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the ** Act to provide for the more efficient gov- 
ernment of the Rebel States” was dismissed on the ground 
that the appeal did not present a question either at law or 
in equity, but a political question. 

So jurisdiction was refused in the Cherokee case on the 
ground that no question at law or in equity was pre- 
sented. 

Jurisdiction was taken in the Rhode Island Case be- 
cause a question of boundary merely was presented, and 
not a political question, a question which, antecedent to 
the Revolution, would have been settled by the King in 
council. 

In the great case of Lord Baltimore, Lord Hardwicke 
went upon the ground that the relief sought being a de- 
termination of the boundary between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland was in that regard but an ordinary case in the 
Court of Chancery, such as might at any time arise. 

No doubt the Supreme Court succeeded as the ultimate 
tribunal, by virtue of the provisions of the Constitution, 
to all that class of questions which might have arisen be- 
tween the several colonies and which would have been 
cognizable either before the King in council, or in the 
Courts of England; but how absurd it is, in this connec- 
tion, to suggest that prior to the Constitution, the Eng- 
lish government would have permitted war between the 
colonies upon any question which might arise, as for in- 
stance, a question of boundary. Not one of the colonies 
had a right to wage war upon the other. 

The Constitution established, by the act of the whole 
people, a government with all the necessary power, which 
government provided for the adjustment, by a court which 
was, and is, an essential part of the national organization 
and which has the power, under and in pursuance of the 
forms of law as then existing, or thereafter to be estab- 
lished in accordance with its terms, of every controversy 
arising under it. Its process is compulsory, and its judg- 
ments may be enforced by all the national power. It pro- 
ceeds by known and legally recognized methods, is in- 
formed by evidence taken under known legal rules. In 
short, the Supreme Court of the United States is a de- 
partment of a national government created by the people 
and operating on legal rules established by the nation, 
the unquestioned superior of all within the jurisdiction of 
the national power. 

In fact, when it is said that the Supreme Court is a 
National Tribunal, while the advocates of peace are now 
seeking, and with the most hopeful prospects of success, 
an International Tribunal, the talk about an analogy is at 
an end. 

Nor do I think it wise or helpful towards the result 
sought to be attained, to indulge in criticism in regard to 
the Geneva or the Halifax awards, or the manner of the 
distribution of the former. 

It is perhaps true, in regard to the amount of the Hali- 
fax award, that it was in excess of the damages which 
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were suffered; it has been said that evidence, fictitious in 
its nature, was presented before the commissioners which 
was the foundation of their computations. Suffice it to 
say, that it is like many other cases where the losing 
party may be dissatisfied with the determination of the 
Court and yet has to pay the final judgment ; however 
now no complaint can properly be made. 

In regard to the Geneva award, the discussions of the 
arbitrators as to the amount have never been disclosed ; 
they sat behind closed doors. How the Commissioners 
reached the final amount — by what method of computa- 
tion —it is probable the public will never know. It is, 
however, known that estimates were presented on the 
part of the United States — made by acute, capable and 
honest men and that estimates were also presented on the 
part of Great Britain, by men equally acute, capable and 
honest. These were considered by the arbitrators behind 
closed doors and Mr. Staempfli made up an estimate of 
a round sum of $12,000,000 to which he added interest, 
making a gross sum of $17,825,000. The estimate made 
by Sir Alexander Cockburn was $10,121,044 exclusive of 
interest. These two arbitrators therefore differed some- 
thing like $1,800,000. The secret conferences then pro- 
ceeded and the award was made $15,500,000 gross. 

The specific language of the award ought to be noted. 
It was the above sum in gold ‘‘as the indemnity to be 
paid by Great Britain to the United States for the satis- 
faction of all the claims referred to the consideration of the 
tribunal,” and that sum was paid. 


The question then arose here as to the distribution of 
the award. The points involved were the subject of pro- 
longed discussions for several years in both Houses of 
Congress, and of elaborate and extended debate before 
the Committees of the two Houses and in the public 
press; and finally, as was shown in the ApvocaTe or 
PEACE several years ago, the money was paid out by the 
government to the persons whom the court had adjudged 
after full proof to be rightful claimants in regard to the 
award. A great deal more money than the original 
amount was paid, for pending the discussion the award 
had been invested in government bonds and the interest 
was treated as a part of the fund. 

Congress may have been right or it may have been 
wrong in disposing of the award, but it was distributed 
to those whom Congress deemed rightfully entitled to it 
under the bills which became law by the signature of the 
President of the United States. There is no reasonsble 
ground for the suggestion that the government got more 
money than it knew what to do with, or that it made an 
improper distribution. 

It is true that some fault finding members of the House 
of Commons sought to raise a question in regard to the 
distribution of the award by our government. Mr. Glad- 
stone, then Premier—and Premier when the treaty was 
negotiated, as well as when the award was made — when 
interrogated upon the subject, stated, in his place in the 
House, ‘‘ No claims of individuals have been submitted to 
arbitration in relation to the Alabama. What was sub- 
mitted to arbitration was entirely a question between the 
two governments.” So the British Government declined 
to enter into the question of distribution. 

So far as the parties to that arbitration were con- 
cerned, the award belonged absolutely to the United 
States, and its distribution was made by Congress in ex- 
ercise of its governmental rights, not to claimants who 
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had legal rights in regard to the fund, for there were 
none. In the language of the English Courts (2 Swans- 
ton 613) ‘*It is donation, not restitution of a former 
right, but from a new fund, belonging to an independent 
authority, a grant to the sufferer for what he has lost.”’ 

It is true there is a considerable series of precedents 
in favor of the adjustment of international disputes by 
arbitration; some have value, others are quite destitute 
of value. The proceedings under Mr. Jay’s treaty where 
there were four different controversies, were, on the whole, 
satisfactory so far as they went. Those under the treaty 
of Washington, where there were four arbitrations, were, 
on the whole, satisfactory. The result of the proceedings 
under the Behring Sea Commission were not perhaps 
satisfactory to all parties. In that instance there was no 
settlement at the outset of the basis upon which the arbi- 
tration was to determine the questions at issue; but how- 
ever that may be, no appeal either to a national or state 
tribunal is certain to reach conclusions which will be 
satisfactory to all sides. 

But it is idle to call things precedents which are not 
such. The fact that France, the United States or Great 
Britain have, by Parliamentary action, recommended trea- 
ties for the establishment of tribunals of arbitration, con- 
stitutes no precedent. An agreement between any num- 
ber of the members of the different Parliamentary bodies 
of independent nations in favor of arbitration does not 
constitute a precedent. The framing of rules by impor- 
tant bodies, public or private, under which such tribunals 
may be established, and may carry on proceedings, do 
not establish a precedent; but all these things do indicate 
a desire on the part of thinking men and women to have 
the experiment of a permanent tribunal tried, and that is 
all. 

Any one reading the correspondence between our own 
country and Great Britain just issued, will perceive the 
vast difference between a public discussion of the idea 
which the ApvocaTe or Peace has done so much to pro 
mote and the class of discussions which must finally be 
resorted to if a real agreement is had between two great 
nations. sentiment is all very well; love is excellent; 
the hurrah of the crowd is extremely helpful at times 
though not always; but now the debate has reached a 
point where those who deal with realities and not with fic- 
tions are, by all means, the most helpful in creating the 
thing which all true men and true women desire. 

New York City. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 
Justice Rvusse.u’s ADDRESS 
AMERICAN Bark 


SanatToGa, N. Y., August 20, 1896. 
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Notwithstanding all this there is a marked agreement 
between English and American writers as to the manner 
in which international law is treated. They belong to 
the same school—a school distinctly different from that 
of writers on the continent of Europe. The essential 
difference consists in this: Whereas in the latter what I 
shall call the ethical and metaphysical treatment is fol- 
lowed, in the former, while not ignoring the important 
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part which ethics play in the consideration of what in- 
ternational law ought to be, its writers for the most part 
carefully distinguish between what is, in fact, inter- 
national law from their views of what the law ought to 
be. Their treatment is mainly historical. 

By most Continental writers, and by none more than 
Hautefeuille, what is and what he thinks ought to be 
law, theory and fact, law and so-called rules of nature 
and of right, are mixed up in a way at once confusing 
and misleading. 

One distinguished English writer indeed, the late Sir 
Henry Maine, thought that he had discovered a funda- 
mental difference between English and American jurists 
as to the view taken of the obligation of international 
law. 

His opinion was based on the judgments of the Eng- 
lish Judges in the celebrated ‘‘ Franconia” case, in 
which it was held that the English courts had no juris- 
diction to try a foreigner for a crime committed on the 
high seas, although within a marine league from the 
British coast. The case was decided in 1876, and is 
reported in the second volume of the Law Reports, 
Exchequer Division, page 63. The facts were these: 
The defendant was Captain Keyn, a German subject, in 
charge as captain of the German steamship Franconia. 
When off Dover the Franconia, at a point within two and 
a half miles of the beach, ran into and sank a British 
steamer, the Strathclyde, thereby causing loss of life. 
The facts were such as to constitute, according to Eng- 
lish law, the crime of manslaughter, of which the defend- 
ant was found guilty by the jury, but the learned Judge 
who tried the case at the Central Criminal Court reserved 
for further consideration by the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved the question whether the Central Criminal 
Court had jurisdiction over the defendant, a foreigner, 
in respect of an offence committed by him on the high 
seas, but within a marine league of the shore. All the 
members of the court were of opinion that the chief crim- 
inal courts—that is to say, the Courts of Assize and the 
Central Criminal Court—were clothed with jurisdiction 
to administer justice in the bodies of counties, or, in 
other words, in English territory; and that from the 
time of Henry VIII a court of special commissioners, 
and, later, the Central Criminal Court (in which the de- 
fendant had been tried), had been invested by statute 
with the jurisdiction previously exercised by the Lord 
High Admiral on the high seas. But the majority held 
that the marine league belt was not part of the territory 
of England, and, therefore, not within the bodies of 
counties, and also that the Admiral had had no jurisdic- 
tion over foreigners on the high seas. The minority, on 
the other hand, held that the marine belt was part of the 
territory of England and that the Admiral had had juris- 
diction over foreigners within those limits. 

While I do not say that I should have arrived at the 
conclusions of historical fact of the majority, I am by no 
means clear that the judges of the United States, accept- 
ing the same data as did the majority of the English 
Judges, would not have decided in the same way. But 
however this may be, the views of the majority do not 
seem to me to warrant the assumption of Sir Henry 
Maine that the case fundamentally affects the view 
taken of the authority of international law. 

What it does incidentally reveal is a constitutional 
difference between the United States and Great Britain 
as to the methods by which the municipal courts ac- 
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quire—at least in certain cases—jurisdiction to try and 
to punish offences against international law. 

An example of that difference is ready to hand. Im- 
proved and stricter views of neutral duties constitute 
one of the great developments of this century. 

These views were (for reasons to which I have already 
adverted) adopted earlier and more fully in the United 
States than in England. What was thereupon the 
action of the Executive? No sooner had Washington, 
as President, and Jefferson, as Secretary of State, pro- 
mulgated the rules of neutrality by which they intended to 
be guided than they caused Gideon Henfield, an Ameri- 
can citizen, to be tried for taking service on board a 
French privateer, as being a criminal act, because in 
contravention of these rules. Political feeling procured 
an acquittal, in spite of the Judge’s direction. 

Later, no doubt, Congress passed the Act of 1794, 
making such conduct criminal, not (as I gather) because 
it was admitted to be necessary, but simply to strengthen 
the hands of the Executive. 

I can hardly doubt how the same case would have 
been dealt with in England. Assuming the doing of the 
acts forbidden by proclamation of neutrality, although 
infractions of international law, not to be misdemeanors 
at common law, and not to have been made offences by 
municipal statute, the judges (I cannot doubt) would 
have said the act was yesterday legal, or at least not 
illegal, and that, municipal law not having declared it a 
crime, they could not so declare it. According to the 
law of England, a proclamation by the Executive, in 
however solemn form, has no legislative force unless an 
act of Parliament has so enacted. Parliament has, in 
fact, so enacted as to orders of the Queen in Council in 
many cases. But assuming the law to be as I have 
stated, it points to no failure in England to recognize 
the full obligation of international law as between states. 
For, notwithstanding isolated expressions of opinion 
uttered in times of excitement, it will not to-day be 
doubted that it is the duty of states to give effect to the 
obligations of international law by municipal legislation, 
where that is necessary, and to use reasonable efforts to 
secure the observance of that law. 

DIFFERENCES OF CONSTITUTIONS. 

In England we have an old Constitution under which 
we are accustoned to fixed modes of legislation, and 
when at last we accept a new development of internation- 
al law, we look to those methods to give effect to it. 
Indeed, that habit of looking to legislation to meet new 
needs and developments, even in internal concerns—a 
habit confirmed and strengthened in the current centary— 
has done much to restrain the judges from that bold 
expansion of principle to meet new cases, which, when 
legislation was less active, marked judicial utterances. 

On the other hand, with you, things are materially dif- 
ferent. Your Constitution is still so modern that equally 
fixed habits of looking to legislation have not had time 
to grow up. Meanwhile the modern Constitution is, 
from time to time, assailed by still more modern necessi- 
ties, and the methods for its amendment are not swift or 
easy. The structure has not become completely ossified. 
Hence has arisen what I may call a flexibility of inter- 
pretation, applied to the Constitution of the United 
States, for which I know no parallel in English judica- 
ture, and which seems to me to exceed the latitude of 
interpretation observed by your judges in relation to acts 
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of Congress. I refer, as examples, to the emancipation 
of the slaves by President Lincoln during the Civil War, 
which was justified as an act covered by the necessities 
of the case and within the ‘‘ war power” conferred on 
the Executive by the constitution; and also to the judi- 
cial declaration, by the Supreme Court, of the validity of 
the act of Congress making greenbacks legal tender, on 
the ground that certain express powers as to currency 
being vested in Congress by the Constitution, the power 
of giving forced circulation to paper flowed from them as 
a desirable, if not a necessary, implication. With us no 
such difliculties arise. Our Constitution is unwritten, 
and the Legislature is omnipotent. With you, the Con- 
stitution is written, and the judicial power interprets it, 
and may declare the highest acts of Congress null and 
void as unconstitutional. With us there can, in the 
strict sense of the word, be no such thing as an uncon- 
stitutional act of Parliament. 

I turn now to the consideration of what characterizes 
the later tendencies of international law. In a word, it 
is their greater humanity. 

When Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia, was recently 
reported to have cut off the right arms and feet of 500 
prisoners, the civilized world felt a thrill of horror. Yet 
the time was when to treat prisoners as slaves and per- 
manently to disable them from again bearing arms 
were regarded as common incidents of belligerent cap- 
ture. Such acts would once have excited no more indig- 
nation than did the inhumanities of the African slave 
trade before the days of Clarkson and Wilberforce. 

Let us hope that it is no longer possible to do as 
Louis XIV did in his devastation of the Palatinate, or to 
do as he threatened to do, break down the dykes and 
overwhelm with disaster the Low countries. Let us 
hope, too, that no modern Napoleon would dare to 
decree as the first Napoleon did in his famous or infa- 
mous seront brilées edict of 1810. The force of public 
opinion is too strong and it has reached a higher moral 
plane. 

A bare recital of some of the important respects in 
which the evils of war have been mitigated by more 
humane customs must suffice. 

Among them are: 1. The greater immunity from 
attack of the persons and property of enemy subjects in 
a hostile country. 2. The restrictions imposed on the 
active operations of a belligerent when occupying an 
enemy’s country. 3. The recognized distinction between 
subjects of the enemy, combatant and non-combatant. 
4. The deference accorded to cartels, safe-conducts and 
flags of truce. 5. The protection secured for ambulances 
and hospitals, and for all engaged in tending the sick 
and wounded— of which the Geneva Red Cross Conven- 
tion of 1864 is a notable illustration. 6. The condem- 
nation of the use of instruments of warfare which cause 
needless suffering. 

In this field of humane work the United States took 
& prominent part. When the Civil War broke out, 
President Lincoln was prompt in intrusting to Professor 
Franz Lieber the duty of preparing a manual of system- 
atized rules for the conduct of forces in the field—rules 
aimed at the prevention of those scenes of cruelty and 
rapine which were formerly a disgrace to humanity. 
That manual has, I believe, been utilized by the Govern- 
ments of England, France and Germany. 

Even more important are the changes wrought in the 
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position of neutrals in war times, who, while bound by 
strict obligations of neutrality, are in great measure 
left free and unrestricted in the pursuit of peaceful trade. 
NOT AN ERA OF PEACE. 

3ut in spite of all this, who can say that these times 
breathe the spirit of peace? There is war in the air. 
Nations armed to the teeth prate of peace, but there is 
no sense of peace. One sovereign burdens the industry 
of his people to maintain military and naval armaments 
at war strength, and his neighbor does the like, and 
justifies it by the example of the other; and England, 
insular though she be, with her imperial interests scat- 
tered the world over, follows, or is forced to follow, in 
the wake. If there be no war, there is at best an armed 
peace. 

Figures are appalling. I take those for 1895. In 
Austria the annual cost of army and navy was, in round 
figures, 18 millions sterling; in France, 37 millions; in 
Germany, 27 millions; in Great Britain, 36 millions; in 
Italy, 13 millions, and in Russia, 52 millions. 

The significance of these figures is increased if we 
compare them with those of former times. The normal 
cost of the armaments of war has of late years enormous- 
ly increased. The annual interest on the public debt of 
the great Powers is a war tax. Behind this array of 
facts stands a tragic figure. It tells a dismal tale. It 
speaks of overburdened industries, of a waste of human 
energy unprofitably engaged, of the squandering of 
treasure which might have let light into many lives, of 
homes made desolate, and all this, too often, without 
recompense in the thought that these sacrifices have been 
made for the love of country or to preserve national 
honor or for national safety. When will governments 
learn the lesson that wisdom and justice in policy are a 
stronger security than weight of armament? 

Ah! when shall all men’s good, 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace, 
Lie, like a shaft of light, across the land? 

It is no wonder that men—earnest men—enthusiasts, 
if you like, impressed with the evils of war, have dreamt 
the dream that the millennium of peace might be reached 
by establishing a universal system of international arbi- 
tration. 

The cry for peace is an Old World cry. It has echoed 
through all the ages, and arbitration has long been re- 
garded as the handmaiden of peace. Arbitration has, 
indeed, a venerable history of its own. According to 
Thucydides, the historian of the Peloponnesian war, 
Archidamus, King of Sparta, declared that ‘‘it was un- 
lawful to attack an enemy who offered to answer for his 
acts before a tribunal of arbiters.” 

The fifty-years’ treaty of alliance between Argos and 
Lacedaemon contained a clause to the effect that if any 
difference should arise between the contracting parties, 
they should have recourse, to the arbitration of a neutral 
power, in accordance with the custom of their ancestors. 
These views of enlightened paganism have been rein- 
forced in Christian times. The Roman emperors for a 
time, and afterward in fuller measure, the Popes (as we 
have seen) by their arbitrament, often preserved the 
peace of the Old World and prevented the sacrifice of 
blood and treasure. But from time t») time, and more 
fiercely when the influence of the head of Christendom 
lessened, the passions of men broke out, the lust for 
dominion asserted itself and many parts of Europe 
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became so many fields of Golgotha. In our own times 
the desire has spread and grown strong for peaceful 
methods for the settlement of international disputes. 
The reason lies on the surface. Men and nations are 
more enlightened ; the grievous burden of military arma- 
ments is sorely felt, and in these days when, broadly 
speaking, the people are enthroned, their views find free 
and forcible expression in a worldwide press. The 
movement has been taken up by societies of thoughtful 
and learned men in many places. The Bureau Inter- 
national de la Paix records the fact that some 94 volun- 
tary peace associations exist, of which some 40 are in 
Europe and 54 in America. Several Congresses have 
been held in Europe to enforce the same object, and in 
1873 there was established at Ghent the Jnstitut du 
Droit Internationai, the declared objects of which are to 
put international law on a scientific footing, to discuss 
and clear up moot points, and to substitute a system of 
rules conformable to right for the blind chances of force 
and the lavish expenditure of human life. 

In 1873, also, the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Laws of Nations was formed, and it 
is to-day pursuing active propaganda under the name of 
the International Law Association, which it adopted in 
1895. It also has published a report affirming the need 
of a system of international arbitration. 

In 1888 a congress of Spanish and American jurists 
was held at Lisbon, at which it was resolved that it was 
indispensable that a tribunal of arbitration should be 
constituted with a view to avoid the necessity of war 
between nations. 

LEGISLATIVE BODIES TAKE ACTION. 

But more hopeful still—the movement has spread to 
legislative representative bodies. As far back as 1833 
the Senate of Massachusetts proclaimed the necessity 
for some peaceful means of reconciling international 
differences, and affirmed the expediency of establishing 
a court of nations. 

In 1890 the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States adopted a concurrent resolution, 
requesting the President to make use of any fit occasion 
to enter into negotiations with other Governments, to the 
end that any difference or dispute, which could not be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency, might be referred to 
arbitration and peacefully adjusted by such means. 

The British House of Commons in 1893 responded 
by passing unanimously a resolution expressive of the 
satisfaction it felt with the action of Congress, and of 
the hope that the Government of the Queen would lend 
its ready co-operation to give effect to it. President 
Cleveland officially communicated this last resolution 
to Congress, and expressed his gratification that the 
sentiments of two great and kindred nations were thus 
authoritatively manifested in favor of the national and 
peaceable settlement of international quarrels by recourse 
to honorable arbitration. The Parliaments of Den- 
mark, Norway and Switzerland and the French Chamber 
of Deputies have followed suit. 

It seemed eminently desirable that there should be 
some agency by which members of the great representa- 
tive and legislative bodies of the world, interested in 
this far-reaching question, should meet on a common 
ground and discuss the basis for common action. 

With this object there has recently been founded 
‘¢*The Permanent Parliamentary Committee in Favor of 
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Arbitration and Peace,” or as it is sometimes called, 
‘*The Interparliamentary Union.” This Union has a 
permanent organization—its office is at Berne. Its 
members are not vain idealists. They are men of the 
world. They do not claim to be regenerators of man- 
kind, nor do they promise the millennium, but they are 
doing honest and useful work in making straighter and 
less difficult the path of intelligent progress. Their 
first formal meeting was held in Paris in 1889 under the 
presidency of the late M. Jules Simon; their second in 
1890 in London under the presidency of Lord Herschell, 
ex-Lord Chancellor of Great Britain ; their third in 1891 
at Rome under the presidency of Signor Bianchieri ; 
their fourth in 1892 at Berne under the presidency of 
M. Droz; their fifth in 1894 at the Hague under the 
presidency of M. Rahusen; their sixth in 1895 at 
Brussels, under the presidency of M. Deschamps, and 
their seventh will, it is arranged, be held this year at 
Buda-Pesth. Speaking in this place I need only refer, in 
passing, to the remarkable Pan-American Congress held 
in your States in 1890 at the instance of the late Mr. 
Blaine, directed to the same peaceful object. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the sentiment for peace 
and in favor of arbitration as the alternative for war 
is growing apace. How has that sentiment told on the 
direct action of nations? How far have they shaped 
their policies according to its methods? The answers 
to these questions are also hopeful and encouraging. 

ixperience has shown that over a large area inter- 
national differences may honorably, practically and 
usefully be dealt with by peaceful arbitrament. There 
have been since 1815 some sixty instances of effective 
international arbitration. To thirty-two of these the 
United States have been a party and Great Britian to 
some twenty of them. 


TREATY ARBITRATION CLAUSES. 

There are many instances also of the introduction of 
arbitration clauses into treaties. Here again the 
United States appear in the van. Among the first of 
such treaties—if not the very first —is the Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo treaty of 1848 between the United States and 
Mexico. Since that date many other countries have 
followed this example. In the year 1873 Signor Man- 
cini recommended that in all treaties to which Italy was 
a party such a clause should be introduced. Since the 
Treaty of Washington such clauses have been constantly 
inserted in commercial, postal and consular conventions. 
They are to be found also in the delimitation treaties of 
Portugal with Great Britain and with the Congo Free 
State made in 1891. In 1895 the Belgian Senate, ina 
single day, approved of four treaties with similar clauses, 
namely, treaties concluded with Denmark, Greece, 
Norway and Sweden. 

There remains to be mentioned a class of treaties in 
which the principle of arbitration has obtained a still 
wider acceptance. The treaties of 1888 between Switzer- 
land and San Salvador, of 1888 between Switzerland 
and Ecuador, of 1888 between Switzerland and the 
French Republic, and of 1894 between Spain and Hon- 
duras respectively contain an agreement to refer all 
questions in difference, without exception, to arbitration. 
selgium has similar treaties with Venezuela, with the 
Orange Free State and with Hawaii. 

(hese facts, dull as is the recital of them, are full of 
interest and hope for the future. 
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But are we thence to conclude that the millennium of 
peace has arrived—that the dove bearing the olive 
branch has returned to the ark, sure sign that the waters 
of international strife have permanently subsided? 

I am not sanguine enough to lay this flattering unction 
to my soul. Unbridled ambition, thirst for wide domin- 
ion, pride of power still hold sway, although I believe 
with lessened force and in some sort under the restraint 
of the healthier opinion of the world. 

But further, friend as I am of peace, I would yet 
affirm that there may be even greater calamities than 
war—the dishonor of a nation, the triumph of an un- 
righteous cause, the perpetuation of hopeless and debas- 
ing tyranny: 

‘** War is honorable, 
In those who do their native rights maintain ; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are, 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak ; 
But is, in those who draw th’ offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable.” 

It behooves then all who are friends of peace and 
advocates of arbitration to recognize the difficulties of 
the question, to examine and meet these difficulties and 
to discriminate between the cases in which friendly 
arbitration is and in which it may not be practically 
possible. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE CASE. 

Pursuing this line of thought, the shortcomings of 
international law reveal themselves to us and demon- 
strate the grave difficulties of the position. 

The analogy between arbitration as to matters in 
difference between individuals and to matters in differ- 
ence between nations carries us but a short way. 

In private litigation the agreement to refer is either 
enforceable as a rule of court, or, where this is not so, 
the award gives to the successful litigant a substantive 
eause of action. In either case there is behind the 
arbitrator the power of the judge to decree and the power 
of the executive to compel compliance with the behest of 
the arbitrator. There exist elaborate rules of court and 
provisions of the legislature governing the practice of 
arbitrations. In fine, such arbitration is a mode of 
litigation by consent, governed by law, starting from 
familiar rules and carrying the full sanction of judicial 
decision. International arbitration has none of these 
characteristics. It is a cardinal principle of the law of 
nations that each sovereign Power, however politically 
weak, is internationally equal to any other political 
Power, however politically strong. There are no rules 
of international law relating to arbitration, and of the 
law itself there is no authoritative exponent nor any 
recognized authority for its enforcement. 

But there are differences to which, even as between 
individuals, arbitration is inapplicable—subjects which 
find their counterpart in the affairs of nations. Men do 
not arbitrate where character is at stake nor will any 
self-respecting nation readily arbitrate on questions 
touching its national independence or affecting its honor. 

Again, a nation may agree to arbitrate and then repu- 
diate its agreement. Who is to coerce it? Or, having 
gone to arbitration and been worsted, it may decline to 
be bound by the award. Who is to compel it? 

These considerations seem to me to justify two conclu- 
sions: ‘The first is that arbitration will not cover the 
whole field of international controversy, and the second 
that unless and until the great Powers of the world, in 
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league, bind themselves to coerce a recalcitrant member 
of the family of nations, we have still to face the more 
than possible disregard by powerful states of the obli- 
gations of good faith and of justice. The scheme of 
such a combination has been advocated, but the signs 
of its accomplishment are absent. We have, as yet, no 
jeague of nations of the Amphictyonic type. 

‘Are we then to conclude that force is still the only 
power that rules the world? Must we then say that the 
sphere of arbitration is a narrow and contracted one? 

By no means. The sanctions which restrain the 
wrongdoer, the breaker of public faith, the disturber of 
the peace of the world, are not weak, and year by year, 
they wax stronger. They are the dread of war and the 
reprobation of mankind. Public opinion is a force which 
makes itself felt in every corner and cranny of the world 
and is most powerful in the communities most civilized. 
In the public press and in the telegraph it possesses 
agents by which its power is concentrated and speedily 
brought to bear where there is any public wrong to be 
exposed and reprobated. It year by year gathers 
strength as general enlightenment extends its empire 
and a higher moral altitude is attained by mankind. It 
has no ships of war upon the seas or armies in the field, 
and yet great potentates tremble before it and humbly 
bow to its rule. 

Again, trade and travel are great pacificators. The 
more nations know of one another, the more trade rela- 
tions are established between them, the more goodwill 
and mutual interest grow up, and these are powerful 
agents working for peace. 

But although [ have indicated certain classes of 
questions on which sovereign Powers may be unwilling 
to arbitrate, I am glad to think that these are not the 
questions which most commonly lead to war. It is hard- 
ly too much to say that arbitration may fitly be applied 
in the case of by far the largest number of questions 
which lead to international differences. Broadly stated 
(1), wherever the right in dispute will be determined by 
the ascertainment of the true facts of the case; (2), 
where, the facts being ascertained, the right depends on 
the application of the proper principles of international 
law to the given facts, and (3), where the dispute is 
one which may properly be adopted on a give-and-take 
principle, with due provisivn for equitable compensation, 
as in eases of delimitation of territory and the like— in 
such cases the matter is one which ought to be arbitrated. 

The question next arises, What ought to be the con- 
stitution of the tribunal of arbitration? Is it to be a 
or is it to be a permanent international 





tribunal ad hoc, 
tribunal ? 

It may be enough to say that at this stage the ques- 
tion of the constitution of a permanent tribunal is not 
ripe for practical discussion, nor will it be until the ma- 
jority of the great Powers have given in their adhesion 
to th gut whatever may be said for vesting 


to the principle. 
the authority in such Powers to select the arbitrators 
from time to time, as occasion may arise, I doubt 


whether in any case a permanent tribunal, the members 
of which shall be a priori designated, is practicable or 
desirable. In the first place, what in the particular case 
is the best tribunal must largely depend upon the ques- 
tion to be arbitrated. But apart from this I gravely 
doubt the wisdom of giving that eharacter of permanence 
to the personnel of any such tribunal. ‘The interests 
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involved are commonly so enormous and the forces of 
national sympathy, pride and prejudice are so searching, 
so great and so subtle that I doubt whether a tribunal, 
the membership of which had a character of permanence, 
even if solely composed of men accustomed to exercise 
the judicial faculty, would long retain general confidence, 
and, I fear, it might gradually assume intolerable pre- 
tensions. 

There is danger, too, to be guarded against from 
another quarter. So long as war remains the sole court 
wherein to try international quarrels the risks of failure 
are so tremendous and the mere ramor of war so para- 
lyzes commercial and industrial life that pretensions 
wholly unfounded will rarely be advanced by any nation, 
and, the strenuous efforts of statesmen, whether immedi- 
ately concerned or not, will be directed to prevent war. 
But if tbere be a standing court of nations, to which any 
Power may resort, with little cost and no risk, the temp- 
tation may be strong to put forward pretentious and un- 
founded claims, in support of which there may readily 
be found in most countries (can we except even Great 
Britain and the United States?) busy-body Jingoes only 
too ready to air their spurious and inflammatory patri- 
otism. 

MEDIATION AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

There is one influence which by the law of nations 
may be legitimately exercised by the powers in the in- 
terests of peace—I mean mediation. 

The plenipotentiaries assembled at the Congress of 
Paris, 1856, recorded the following admirable sentiments 
in their twenty-third protocol: ‘* The plenipotentaries 
do not hesitate to express, in the names of their Gov- 
ernments, the wish that states between which any 
serivus misunderstanding may arise should, before appeal- 
ing to arms, have recourse as far as circumstances may 
allow to the good offices of a friendly Power. The pleni- 
potentiaries hope that the governments not represented 
at the Congress will unite in a sentiment which has 
inspired the wish recorded in the present protocol.” 

In the treaty which they concluded they embodied, 
but with a more limited application, the principle of 
mediation, more formal than that of good offices, though 
substantially similar toit. In case of a misunderstanding 
between the Porte and any of the sigaatory Powers, 
the obligation was undertaken ‘‘ before having recourse 
to the use of force, to afford the other contracting parties 
the opportunity of preventing such an extremity by 
means of their mediation.” (Article 8.) Under this 
article Turkey, in 1877, appealed to the other Powers 
to mediate between her and Russia. It is not, perhaps, 
to be wondered at, considering the circumstanzes, that 
the appeal did not succeed in preventing the Russo- 
Turkish War. But the Powers assembled in the African 
Conference at Berlin were not discouraged from repeating 
the praiseworthy attempt, and in the final act of that con- 
ference the following proviso (Article 12) appears: 

‘** In case of a serious disagreement arising between the 
signatory Powers on any subjects within the limits of 
the territory mentioned in Article 1 and placed under the 
régime of commercial freedom, the Powers mutually 
agree, before appealing to arms, to have recourse to the 
mediation of one or more of the neutral Powers.’’ 

It is to be noted that this provision contemplates not 
arbitration but mediation, which is a different thing. 
The mediator is not, at least, in the first instance, in- 
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vested, and dves not seek to be invested, with the 
authority to adjudicate upon the matter in difference. 
He is the friend of both parties. He seeks to bring 
them together. He avoids a tone of dictation to either. 
He is careful to avoid, as to each of them, anything 
which may wound their political dignity or their sus- 
ceptibilities. If he cannot compose the quarrel he may 
at least narrow its area and probably reduce it to more 
limited dimensions, the result of mutual concessions ; 
and, having narrowed the issues, he may pave the way 
for a final settlement by a reference to arbitration or by 
some other method. 

This is a power often used, perhaps not so often as it 
ought to be—and with good results. 

It is obvious that it requires tact and judgment as to 
mode, time and circumstance, and that the task can be 
undertaken hopefully, only where the mediator possesses 
great moral influence, and where he is beyond the sus- 
picion of any motive except desire for peace and the 
publie good. 

There is, perhaps, no class of question in which medi- 
ation may not, time and occasion being wisely chosen, 
be usefully employed, even in delicate questions affecting 
national honor and sentiment. 

Mr. President, I come to an end. I have but touched 
the fringe of a great subject. No one can doubt that 
sound and well-defined rules of international law con- 
duce to the progress of civilization and help to insure the 
peace of the world. 

In dealing with the subject of arbitration I have 
thought it right to sound a note of caution, but it would, 
indeed, be a reproach to our nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilization if there were now no better method 
for settling international differences than the cruel and 
debasing methods of war. May we not hope that the 
people of these States, and the people of the mother land 
—kindred peoples—may, in this matter, set an example 
of lasting influence to the world? ‘They are blood rela- 
tions. They are iudeed separate and independent 
peoples, but neither regards the other as a foreign nation. 

We boast of our advance and often look back with 
pitying contempt on the ways and manners of genera- 
tions gone by. Are we ourselves without reproach? 
Has our civilization borne the true marks? Must it not 
be said, as has been said of religion itself, that countless 
crimes have been committed in its name? Probably it 
was inevitable that the weaker races should in the end 
succumb ; but have we always treated them with consid- 
eration and with justice? Has not civilization too often 
been presented to them at the point of the bayonet, and 
the Bible by the hand of the filibuster? And apart 
from races we deem barbarous, is not the passion for 
dominion and wealth and power accountable for the worst 
chapters of cruelty and oppression written in the world’s 
history? Few peoples —perhaps none—are free from 
this reproach. What, indeed, is true civilization? 
By its fruit you shall know it. It is not dominion, 
wealth, material luxury ; nay, not even a great literature 
and education widespread—good though these things be. 
Civilization is not a veneer; it must penetrate to the 
very heart and core of societies of men. 

PRUE CIVILIZATION. 

Its true signs are thought for the poor and suffering, 
chivalrous regard and respect for woman, the frank 
recognition of human brotherhood, irrespective of race 
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or color or nation or religion, the narrowing of the do- 
main of mere force as a governing factor in the world, 
the love of ordered freedom, abhorrence of what is mean 
and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims of 
justice. Civilization in that, its true, its highest sense, 
must make for peace. We have solid grounds for faith 
in the future. Government is becoming more and more, 
but in no narrow class sense, government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. Populations are no 
longer moved and manceuvred as the arbitrary will or 
restless ambition or caprice of kings or potentates may 
dictate. And although democracy is subject to violent 
gusts of passion and prejudice, they are gusts only. 
The abiding sentiment of the masses is for peace—for 
peace to live industrious lives and to be at rest with all 
mankind. With the prophet of old they feel—though the 
feeling may find no articulate utterance—* how beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace.” 

Mr. President, [ began by speaking of the two great 
divisions—American and British—of that English-speak- 
ing world which you and I represent to-day, and with one 
more reference to them I end. 

Who can doubt the influence they possess for insuring 
the healthy progress and the peace of mankind? But if 
this influence is to be fully felt, they must work together 
in cordial friendship, each people in its own sphere of 


action. If they have great power, they have also great 
responsibility. No cause they espouse can fail; no cause 


they oppose can triumph. ‘The future is, in large part, 
theirs. . They have the making of history in the times 
that are tocome. The greatest calamity that could be- 
fall would be strife which should divide them. 

Let us pray that this shall never be. Let us pray that 
they, always self-respecting, each in honor upholding its 
own flag, safeguarding its own heritage of right and re- 
specting the rights of others, each in its own way fulfill- 
ing its high national destiny, shall yet work in harmony 
for the progress and the peace of the world. 


PERMANENT ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
A MORAL NECESSITY. 
BY BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


Address delivered at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June, 
1896. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Conference, — The 
events of the past year, in Anglo-American relations, 
have been a surprise and a revelation to most of us. 
Little did we think, when in this high and peaceful re- 
treat a year ago we were calmly discussing arbitration 
and emphasizing the immediate demand for permanent 
Anglo-American arbitration, that we were already on the 
edge of an approaching storm that was to shake to their 
foundations the two nations of English-speaking people 
and test their rationality, their moral strength and their 
capacity for leadership in civilization as they have never 
been tested more than once or twice since the one people 
became two nations. 

The surprise to which we have been treated has been 
equally great in each of two directions. Our first aston- 
ishment was the phenomenon witnessed on the 17th and 
18th of December and succeeding days, when a flame of 
unreasoning patriotism, if we may call it patriotism, and 
rash, light-hearted talk of war, kindled by a short presi- 
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dential message, spread at once to every section of the 
land; when swift-footed reporters were running every- 
where for hasty interviews with people ready to say the 
first thing that entered their heads; when editorial pens 
were racing like ‘‘scorchers” to outdo one another in 
supporting ‘* a vigorous foreign policy ;” when Congres- 
sional hands went wild with clapping from a sudden in- 
toxication of ‘* patriotic” emotion; when bills for the 
national defence flooded the Congressional calendar ; 
when everybody, apparently, was discussing, with min- 
gled excitement and nonchalance, the ease with which we 
could, with our little navy and our less army, thrash the 
mother country, whose past and present wickedness was 
set forth in not the coolest of phrases. 

A year ago every one of us would have declared such a 
phenomenon unthinkable. Some of us had become pain- 
fully aware of the efforts of militarism to work itself into 
our country. We knew that jingoism had made consid- 
erable inroads upon us. But we were wholly unprepared 
for the sudden exhibition of general inflammability and of 
loss of personal and national self-control which we were 
compelied to witness. 

Our second surprise, -— an agreeable one withal, — has 
been scarcely less striking, though slower in coming. 
Few of us, even the most observing and optimistic, were 
aware of the extent and strength of the conscientious 
and intelligent opposition to war which, in spite of the 
apparent indifference to the subject, has grown up among 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples in recent years. No sooner had 
the excitement growing out of the President’s message and 
the diplomatic correspondence about the Venezuela boun- 
dary begun, than this anti-war spirit, after a brief period 
of dumb amazement, commenced vigorously to show it- 
self. Lifting itself above all considerations of temporary 
expediency it dared to utter, in the midst of the prevail- 
ing confusion, the high and unalterable truth that between 
reasonable beings war is wrong; that two intelligent 
and professedly Christian nations ought not even to talk 
of war over no-matter-what questions of boundary or 
cherished policies or supposed interference with national 
right and dignity. This spirit has kept on manifesting 
itself, in the utterances of many distinguished individuals, 
in the pulpit and the press, on the platform and in the 
council chamber, in chambers of commerce and bar asso- 
ciations, in reform clubs and literary circles, in educa- 
tional institutions and representative church assemblies, 
in special meetings of citizens and great public gather- 
ings, until recently in the capitals of both the nations it 
found its impressive utterance in two great representative 
assemblies uttering their voice in the very ear of the 
leaders of the two governments. This manifestation of 
anti-war sentiment has been as wide-spread, as brave and 
determined, as it has been elevated, intelligent and wise. 

In view of the events of the year, therefore, we are 
much better able to take our bearings, in the matter of 
Anglo-American arbitration, than we were a year ago. 
The difficulties in the way, on both sides of the water, are 
better understood ; the dangers of sudden and immensely 
mischievous disturbance of peace more clearly manifest. 
It is now known also who are the real friends of concord, 
how numerous and strong and determined they are, in 
both countries. 

Why is a permanent system of Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion an immediate moral necessity? For three very evi- 
dent and powerful reasons. 

First, tha, such a moral and economic disturbance be- 
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tween the two nations as that to which we have recently 
been witness may never be allowed again to imperil their 
peaceful and orderly progress, make them a shameful 
spectacle to the rest of the world and threaten their 
degradation from the honorable and enviable position 
which they have held as the leaders of humanity toward 
the realization of the reign of righteousness, liberty and 
peace. The domineering aristocratic class in Great 
Britain, which though still often in power has less and 
less weight in English politics, ought to be rendered here- 
after incapable of refusing to listen to so fair and disin- 
terested a plea as that made to the British government by 
this country for twenty years past for the arbitration of 
the Venezuela boundary dispute. In turn, no adminis- 
tration at Washington, no executive however eminent or 
secretary of state however wise ought to be left so much 
to his own judgment and choice, in matters of such su- 
preme moment to the lives, the fortunes and the honor of 
so many millions of people, as to have it in his power, in 
some strait of diplomacy, by a single stroke of his pen to 
throw all the interests of two nations into confusion and 
set all the dogs of war to baying on two continents. So 
long as such a possibility remains, we have not a govern- 
ment of the people by and for themselves. The people 
of the two countries must demand, will demand, until 
they get it, a supreme tribunal, —a great people’s tribu- 
nal, — before which all grave questions affecting their 
mutual interests shall be deliberately reasoned out and 
calmly decided, according to the principles and the estab- 
lished forms of law, before sovereign or prime minister, 
president or secretary of state shall be allowed even to 
hint at the dire alternative of war. 

But this, though immensely important, is only a nega- 
tive view. The United States and Great Britain are fur- 
thermore under solemn obligations to take this great step 
forward, because of what they are, in the Christian prin- 
ciples which they profess to follow, in the moral and in- 
tellectual training which they have had, in the institutions 
of civil and religious liberty which they have built up and 
surrounded with the great safeguards of the common law. 
The duties of nations, as of individuals, are determined 
to a considerable extent by what they are in their actual 
moral development, not simply by the imperatives of some 
extraneous ideal imposed upon them from without. It is 
easy enough to say, in the abstract, that all nations 
ought to make permanent provision for the arbitration of 
their differences. This we ought to say in its ideal puri- 
ty, and keep on saying until every nation comprehends 
it. This is the Christian method of reform. But con- 
cretely there are nations which can not yet do this; they 
do not know how. If they should attempt it, they would 
utterly fail, because their internal moral, social and polit- 
ical development is not sufficient to furnish any reliable 
basis for such an institution. But the United States and 
Great Britain are, from every point of view, capable of 
entering into and keeping inviolate such a permanent 
system of arbitration, and they ought therefore to get 
about it at once. 

This obligation does not rest primarily, if at all, on the 
fact that the two nations are closely related in blood. 
They are getting farther apart in blood, not more than 
half of our seventy millions being of English descent. 
‘* Blood is thicker than water,” but there is something 
thicker than blood and much less liable to get dis- 
turbed. Nor again does the obligation rest on their one- 
ness in language, though this oneness of course adds 
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weight. If Persia and Venezuela were in other respects 
like the United States and Great Britain, they would be 
under just the same immediate obligation to bind them- 
selves to permanent arbitration, though their tongues are 
utterly strange to each other. The Pan-American Treaty 
of Arbitration did not fail of ratification by every one of 
the seventeen nations whose representatives signed it, 
because this nation speaks English and those Spanish, 
but for much deeper reasons of a moral, social, civil and 
even political character. The nations represented in that 
Conference had too little moral gravitation toward one 
another. We shall almost certainly see treaties of arbi- 
tration established between this country and Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, and possibly Belgium, Hol- 
land and Denmark, before any such treaty is ratified be- 
tween the United States and the South American Repub- 
lics. Nor does this Anglo-American obligation of which 
I am speaking rest on the unsurpassed commercial inter- 
ests at stake, strongly as these plead for peace and against 
all war talk. These interests themselves depend on and 
speak for something deeper, for only nations having a 
considerable social and political development in accord- 
ance with the principle of right, justice and liberty de- 
velop commerce in an orderly, extensive and permanent 
way. Only four per cent. of our foreign commerce is 
with the Spanish nations south of us. The obligation 
here set forth rests fundamentally on the religious and 
moral kinship of the English-speaking nations. Not, 
however, in any merely formal sense of either religion or 
ethics ; for there are other nations which, nominally, have 
the same religion—Christianity—and the same philosophic 
system of ethics. But these nations have given them- 
selves up in a practical way to the real principles of reli- 
gion and morality,—to love to God and love to man, to 
righteousness and benevolence, to the principles of lib- 
erty and equality, as no other nations have done. These 
principles they have embodied not only in their religious 
life, but in their social, civil and political life as well,—in 
permanent institutions. They have subjected themselves 
to a real reign of law, that the rights and liberties of 
each and all may be guarded against aggression and mis- 
understanding, against caprice and the violence of pas- 
sion. They have set themselves up courts, from that of 
justice of peace up through all the grades of the judiciary 
to the supreme court of the nation. This system of law 
and of law courts, growing out of the great principles of 
right and justice upon which the two nations are builded, 
and permanent as the nations themselves, stretches out 
its long arms of righteousness and peace over all the 
millions of inhabitants of the two lands. 

In a general way, this is what the United States and 
Great Britain are in their internal moral development. 
It is this stable moral status,—God-given, self-made, 
or evolved, as you please to take it,—expressing 
itself in the permanent ways indicated above, which is 
the great argument for the same sort of permanency in 
the rational adjustment of their international affairs in 
their entire scope, and also the true answer to all objec- 
tions brought against it. To have reached, purposely 
and with infinite struggle, this stage of definiteness and 
permanency in the rational and orderly adjustment of all 
their multiplied internal difficulties, and then to leave 
their international affairs in an indeterminate and shift- 
ing state bordering at times on the ragged edge of anar- 
chy, would be little short of a confession of stark moral 
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imbecility, to say nothing of the intellectual stupidity of 
the thing. Such a confession they will not allow them- 
selves to make. The great moral forces moving and 
directing, from within, their expanding and improving 
personalities will ultimately bring them, by natural ne- 
cessity, into the arbitral union which we propose, unless 
they shall choose to make themselves apostate from their 
high calling. The necessity of this is like that which 
brought the thirteen American colonies into union. These 
colonies did not unite simply because they had to fight 
England to win their independence, or for the purpose of 
self-defence thereafter. They would have united, per- 
haps less rapidly but none the less surely, if their inde- 
pendence had been freely given them without any contest. 
Their fighting union was a loose and shaky structure, 
threatening every moment to tumble in on their heads. 
Their union for the promotion of the common good, grow- 
ing as it did out of the attractive tendencies of right, 
justice, liberty and equality, found its final consummation 
in the Constitution and the Supreme Court, and was in 
its very nature solid and permanent. 

So it is bound to be in the case before us. The forces 
of progress are driving straight to the goal which we have 
set before us. Sensitive Englishmen and Americans, 
clinging to a narrow and exclusive nationalism, may 
** kick against the goads;” may declare that the thing is 
unpatriotic and impracticable; may raise a thousand 
plausible objections, as the colonists did against a United 
States; may fret and chafe at the thought of the surrender 
of the least jot or tittle of the national autonomy ; but the 
great tribunal in some shape is certain to come, because civi- 
lization demands it and can not get much further without it, 

The third reason for considering the proposed permanent 
system an immediate moral necessity is that it is required 
to give completeness to what has already been done and 
to give a full expression of the meaning of Anglo-Ameri- 
can civilization to the rest of the world. International 
arbitration, that is arbitration between settled nationali- 
ties as distinguished from that between feudal lords, irre- 
sponsible kings, communities or petit states of the same 
people, had no real existence, certainly had no orderly 
and systematic development, until it was taken up by the 
United States and Great Britain. It came into being 
with the founding of this Republic, and sprang out of the 
same principles and was inaugurated by the same men. 
It is an essential feature of the great movement for na- 
tional independence and the equality of nations, with all 
that this implies of respect on the part of one nation for 
the liberties and rights and interests of other nations. 

The first treaty between this and the mother country, 
after the treaty of peace, provided that there should be ** a 
firm, inviolable and universal peace, and a true and sin- 
cere friendship,” between the two nations in all their wide 
and varied interests. This was a genuine peace treaty, 
in the sense of the first principle laid down in Kant’s 
little but unsurpassed treatise on ‘‘ Eternal Peace.” The 
spirit which created it, the true American spirit, deeper 
still the true Anglo-Saxon spirit, which has rendered the 
treaty inviolate, with one exception, for one hundred and 
two years, came into activity during the period of bitter- 
ness which prevailed immediately after the Revolution. 
The old fighting blood was boiling on both sides of the 
sea. But a new spirit had arisen among men, and the 
time had come for better business between nations than 
that of shedding each other’s blood. Mr. Hamilton felt 
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this. President Washington felt it quite as deeply. The 
result was that Mr. Jay, who felt it, if possible, still 
more deeply, was sent to England to see if the aggravat- 
ing difliculties could not be seitled by a calm and manly 
appeal to reason. ‘The British Foreign Office met him 
half way; for in spite of George the II[. and such as Le 
the same spirit was nearly as advanced on the other side 
as on this. The Jay Treaty, beginning with the remark- 
able words quoted above, was negotiated and the new era 
of the rational adjustment of international differences 
began. There has been much bad blood and an im- 
mense amount of foolish and wicked talk, and one war 
of two and a half years between the two countries 
since that time, but in spite of the bitter feeling and with 
the exception of the one war the rational method has pre- 
vailed over the irrational during all this long period since 
Mr. Jay’s visit to England in 1794. Eighteen times bave 
the two nations submitted important differences between 
them to arbitration, questions often as serious as is con- 
ceivable between two nations which respect each other’s 
existence and rights. Arbitration itself, ther, has be- 
come the fixed custom, the permanent method of adjust- 
ing Anglo-American differences. As between the two na- 
tions it is already a fixed part of international law, practi- 
cally certain to be applied, if diplomacy fails, to the still 
unsettled question of the Alaskan boundary, in some way 
to the Venezuelan trouble if necessary, and to all otber 
questions that may arise. There is still a possibility of 
war between them, but not the slightest probability. 
The sun of that bloody business between them has forever 
set. If, then, arbitration has become by long use a fixed 
law to these nations, which they may be expected to keep 
during the next one thousand years more easily than they 
have kept it during the one hundred difficult years of the 
past, the simple logical necessity of the situation is that 
they should without delay set up a permanent tribunal for 
its administration, and not have to bustle around on each 
occasion of difficulty to drum up a tribunal which they 
knew beforehand that they must have. 

In addition to the duty of completing this work as _be- 
tween themselves, they ought to keep the promises which 
they have practically made by their example to the rest of 
the world. In addition to the eighteen cases of adjust- 
ment between themselves, the United States has settled 
in this way thirty-three questions with fifteen other nations 
and Great Britain fourteen with ten other nations. Dur- 
ing the seventy-four years from 1798, when the first of the 
cases provided for under the Jay Treaty was decided, to 
1872 when the famous Alabama decision was rendered, 
there were, as near as I can determine, about thirty-seven 
cases of international arbitration, in all of which except 
five either the United States or Great Britain appeared as 
a party. In the cases adjusted in this way since 1874 
either the one or the other of these two nations has ap- 
peared twenty-five times. Of the thirty cases left to all 
the rest of the world, a considerable number have been 
brought about by the influence of these two countries, 
more particularly of the United States. 

In view, therefore, of the character of their national life 
and institutions, of what they have already accomplished 
in the way of arbitration, and of the promises which they 
have thus made to the rest of the world by their example, 
the United States and Great Britain are under the strong- 
est obligations immediately to bind themselves in the most 
solemn and irrevocable way to abandon war forever. 
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THE ENORMOUS LOSS OF HORSES IN WAR. 


We hear very little about the loss of horses in war. 
Yet, not only is it prodigious, but its influence has been 
fatal in many engagements. Wellington retreated from 
Salamanca, mainly, if not solely, owing to the death of a 
large proportion of his horses, and the inefficiency, through 
want and exhaustion, of the remainder. When Napo- 
leon’s horses were dying at the rate of some thousands a 
day, in tbe terrible Russian wiater, he only made light of 
it, remarking that he wished them a happy journey. But 
his campaign might have terminated differently, if the 
horses had not died. The loss of horsesis much greater 
than the loss of men, and by far the greater proportion 
are destroyed by starvation and disease. 

The horse labors under the disadvantage of offering a 
greater target area than the man. When, therefore, 
charging cavalry have to cover a good deal of ground 
before reaching the enemy, more horses than men are 
likely to be killed both by the enemy’s artillery and by 
small arms. At Fontenoy, where the British cavalry 
were exposed to heavy fire from the French Artillery, the 
killed, wounded and missing men numbered 87, 199 and 
25 respectively ; the killed, wounded and missing horses 
337, 259 and 39—or totals of 311 men and 635 horses. 
In the Balaclava battle the Light Brigade lost 280 out of 
660 men, and 360 out of 660 horses. 

In the battle of Waterloo, the French fire is said to have 
been heavy, giving the result, in the cavalry, of nearly 


twice as many horses as men being killed, nearly 
twice as many men as horses wounded. Among the 


British artillery engaged there were six times as many 
horses as men killed, and half as many horses as men 
wounded. The Franco-German war furnishes trustworthy 
evidence of what we may expect in the future. But, as 
the French have given no statistics bearing on this sub- 
ject to the world, we are unable to make the comparison 
between the victorious and defeated armies. One of the 
fiercest battles ever fought was that of Vionville—in 
which the German cavalry lost 1400 men and 1600 
horses, and their artillery 730 men and over 1000 horses. 

Summing up all the instances on record, a military au- 
thority finds the following results: During the century 
1699 to 1799, the loss and disablement of horses was 150 
for each 100 men. From 1800 to 1865, the proportion 
was, in cavalry, 120 horses to 100 men, and, in artillery, 
133 horses to 100 men; while from 1866 to 1871, the rela- 
tive numbers were, for cavalry, 140 horses to 100 men, 
and, for artillery, 133 horses to 100 men. By omitting 
the disastrous Austrian retreat of 1866, the average 
would work out at 112 horses to 100 men. And this is 
the proportion likely to obtain in the future. 

But loss of horses under fire is small compared with loss 
from other causes. Want of food—an incident of every 
great campaign—and overwork, with their natural accom- 
paniment, disease, are the great destroyers of both 
chargers and draught-horses. At the beginning of the 
siege of Plevna, the Russians had 66,000 draught-horses 
bringing up supplies from Sistova, and at the end of it 
they had only 44,000, the enormous number of 22,000 
having died from hard work. The difficulty of providing 
food is naturaliy very great, and horses feel the depriva- 
tion, as well as want of rest, far more than men. They 
have very little reserve of fat to draw upon, and they 
have not the moral stimulus of the soldiers. Half the 
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horses that we landed in the Crimea never returned, and 
most of them owed their death to exhaustion and starva- 
tion. Five hundred artillery horses were killed under 
fire; 2000 died of want and disease. They fed on each 
other’s tails, and ate the bottoms of carts and the spokes 
of wheels. During Wellington’s arduous retreat from 
Salamanca, the only food of the horses was twigs and the 
bark of trees. In our Afghan war of 1838, owing to the 
scarcity of food, 3000 camels and 50 per cent. of the 
cavalry horses were lost in three months. Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen on his way to the assault on Russia 
with 60,000 cavalry, and recrossed it six months later 
with 1600! Of the 5000 horses that we landed in Egypt 
in 1882, over 2500 came under veterinary treatment, and 
600 were killed, 53 only being slain in action. 

Mercer, in his ‘* Diary of the Waterloo Campaign,” 
says: ‘*The German never thinks of himself until his 
horse is provided for; the Englishman looks on his 
horse as a nuisance and source of perpetual drudgery.” 
This gentleman, indeed, goes so far as to assert that, 
while the German would sell his clothes to feed his horse, 
the Englishman would sell his horse to buy spirits and 
tobacco. . 

There are other avoidable causes of great loss. Sore 
backs, from ill-fitting saddles and too heavy burdens, were 
so frequent that at Waterloo there were squadrons which 
did not possess a single sound horse in the ranks. De- 
fective shoeing is another great and generaliy avoidable 
evil. Armies have been paralyzed from this cause. Mc- 
Clellan says that in the American Civil War the horses’ 
feet were in a deplorable state, and soldiers were often 
seen leading limping horses, with the feet of a dead 
horse hanging from the saddle—cut off for the sake of the 
shoes. In the Franco-German campaign the roads were 
often as smooth as glass; cavalry had to dismount, and 
artillery horses fell at every step, owing to the want of the 
means of roughing the shoes. ‘Then there is that cnrious 
and annoying mishap, the stampede, a common occurrence 
in all expeditions. The most trivial cause sends off a 
whole regiment. On the night before the battle of Sala- 
manca, a severe thunderstorm caused the stampede of an 
immense number of horses, and every man, from the 
general down, was engaged all night till just before the 
engagement, trying to capture the runaways. Lastly, 
and a very important point it is, the loss of horses during 
a sea voyage is often very great. If the weather is fine 
and hot tbey are suffocated ; if it is rough they are tossed 
about and huddled in heaps, biting aud kicking each 
other and being battered to death. The Chelsea Com- 
mission elicited from Lord Lucan the fact that, in the 
passage from Varna to Balaclava, the Heavy Brigade lost 
230 troop horses; and a regiment going from England to 


Portugal during the Peninsular campaign was deprived of 


exactly half its mounts on the voyage.—London Herald of 
Peace. 


Ripans Tabules. 
Ripans Tabules: at druggists. 
Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 
Ripans Tabules cure headache. 
Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules assist digestion. 
Ripans Tabules cure bad breath. 
Ripans Tabules cure biliousness. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ARBITRATION MOVEMENT 
IN EUROPE. 

[The following article appeared in the Boston Herald 
on September 18, the day after the opening of the Peace 
Congress at Buda-Pesth.—Eb. ] 

‘¢ Unusual interest centres in the International Peace 
Congress, which opened at Buda-Pesth yesterday, and is 
to continue its sessions for five days. The movement 
for arbitration in the settlement of international disagree- 
ments, which has recently shown such vigorous develop- 
ment in the United States and Great Britain, is advanc- 
ing with great strides in continental Europe also. 

Since the first of the series of universal peace con- 
gresses was held at the time of the Paris exposition in 
1889, peace associations of various kinds have sprung 
up all over Europe. The movement has been most 
marked in Italy which has been more nearly ruined by 
militarism than any other country. But it has been 
scarcely less marked in France, Germany and Austria; 
while the smaller nations, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway, have entered into the cause with 
an earnest public devotion entirely out of proportion to 
their national standing. To particularize, in Italy there 
are no less than 70 branches of the International Arbi- 
tration Association, nearly all the leading cities and 
several of the universities having their organizations for 
the promotion of a better international spirit. States- 
men and scholars, editors and authors, members of Par- 
liament, jurists and business men have thrown themselves 
into the crusade against war and preparations for war 
with equal zeal and disinterestedness. 

In Germany, where the matter was taken up only five 
or six years ago, the growth of the movement has been 
even more extraordinary. The National Society, with 
headquarters at Berlin, the president of which is an able 
member of the Berlin bar, now has branch organizations 
in thirty different cities, scarcely a month passing with- 
out the creation of one or more new groups. ‘The mem- 
bers of these societies, not only in Germany, but in all 
parts of Europe, are among the strongest representatives 
of the various classes to which they belong. 

The congress now holding its sessions at Buda-Pesth 
is the seventh of the series begun at Paris in 1889. It 
is significant of the growing popularity of the cause that 
the meeting this year is in the heart of the Austrian 
empire, where it would have been impracticable to hold 
such a congress a little while ago. The Baroness von 
Suttner, who, with the baron, her husband, was the orig- 
inator of the movement in the empire of Francis Joseph, 
said in 1894 that it would be impossible at that time 
to hold the congress in Austria with any hope of success, 
because it would incur the strong disapprobation of the 
ruling classes. This year, so fast has the cause gained, 
the congress is welcomed in Buda-Pesth, presided over 
by the distinguished General Tiirr, and is given the free 
use of the new Hotel de Ville and of the Millennial Expo- 
sition Hall, together with free transportation on the gov- 
ernment railways. 

The programme for the five days of the congress is an 
extended one, covering nearly every aspect of the peace 
dicussion. The more important subjects are those of 
treaties of arbitration, a permanent international tri- 
bunal, the réle of the Peace Bureau at Berne, the duel 
disarmament, school books of history, a European 
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customs union and a permanent international commission 
for Africa. 

More important still, from a practical standpoint, is 
the meeting of the Interparliamentary Peace Conference, 
which will hold its sessions for three days in the same 
city immediately after the adjournment of the general 
peace congress. This Interparliamentary Union is com- 
posed of members of parliament only. It was organized 
in 1889 at Paris, with 100 members. It has held annual 
meetings since in different capitals of Europe, except in 
1893. Its growth has been truly extraordinary, until it 
now numbers over 1200 members. It is not exaggerating 
in the least to call it one of the most influential organi- 
zations in Europe, though, or better, because its influence 
is exercised in quiet and indirect ways through the com- 
posing groups in the various parliaments. 

The meeting of this body at Buda-Pesth next week 
is expected to be the largest and most important in its 
history. One hundred and eighteen senators and depu- 
ties from Italy alone have signified to the committee on 
organization their intention to be present. Large dele- 
gations are announced, also, from England, Germany and 
other countries. The Hungarian Parliament has voted 
$2500 for the expenses of the conference, and given it 
the free use of the Senate chamber and committee rooms. 
The delegates will also be carried free by the govern- 
ment railroads. All this is not mere sentimental cour- 
tesy, but is indicative of the deep hold which the move- 
ment has taken on Austro-Hungarian statesmen, some of 
whom have been members of the Union almost from the 
beginning. 

At the conference of the Union last year at Brussels a 
carefully prepared plan for a permanent tribunal of arbi- 
tration was adopted, which is considered by many one of 
the best schemes of its kind ever proposed. This plan, 
finely printed, was sent to the governments of all the 
nations represented in the Union, and to some others. 
The same subject is to be taken up again this year. The 
remarkable progress which arbitration has made during 
the last twelve months in our own country and Great 
Britain has made a deep impression in Europe, and the 
fruits of this progress will unquestionably be seen in the 
deliberations and conclusions of the large number of 
European statesmen who will take counsel together next 
week at Buda-Pesth for the relief of Europe from its 
present unfortunate condition.” 


LITERATURE OF THE CIVIL WAR.* 

The object for which this paper is published will be 
accomplished only when wars cease and there shall no 
longer be occasion or desire to write war literature. It 
seems probable now that literature itself is to be one of the 
most efficient means of putting an end to that bloody and 
inhuman system which it has so often upheld and sur- 
rounded with a halo of false glory. Recent literature, 
both fiction and poetry, in books as well as magazines, is 
rapidly being tinged with the new pacific spirit which 
is spreading so rapidly throughout the world. 

There is no more popular book in Europe than ‘‘ Die 
Waffen Nieder,” written expressly in opposition to war. 
Howell’s Altruria papers, in this country, are full of the 
new spirit. One of the finest of our living poets, Ida 
Whipple Benham, is professedly a poet of peace. 








*THE MAROH TO THE SEA. A Poem, Epic and Lyric. 


By S.H. M. Byers. 
Boston: The Arena Co. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 
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The stream of war literature which poured forth so 
abundantly and incessantly in the years after the close of 
the Civil War has not yet entirely ceased, though it is 
rapidly falling away. Some of the leading magazines 
now refuse to publish war stories. Men’s minds are 
turning to other things. The increasingly humane spirit 
of society makes it impossible for imaginations to revel 
in word pictures of furious battle scenes as they once did. 
The startling still delights, doubtless always will, but 
hereafter it must be more and more free from the cruel 
and merciless. Literature is detecting this change in the 
spirit of men, and is elevating itself and making itself 
truer to its own mission by seeking to interpret and ex- 
press it. 

The poem which is before us, ‘‘The March to the Sea,”’ 
just published, is distinctly a poem of this transition 
period. It is a narrative poem in which the author, who 
was himself ‘* quorum pars,” not simply sets forth, but 
interprets and idealizes, the spirit of the campaign by 
which General Sherman broke the last hopes of the South- 
ern Confederacy. It does not go much into the details of 
the march, but confines itself to an expression of its gen- 
eral features, purposee and meaning. It is written in 
heroic pentameter verse, which frequently falls into the 
genuine old heroic swing and spirit. The march of this 
verse is frequently broken by the interspersion of lyrics 
and ballads which the soldiers are represented as s.nging 
or repeating. Thus the real life of camp and march are 
more vividly and also truly set forth. The incidents of 
these poems are real facts of the march, but their charac- 
ter is greatly intensified by the lyric power in which they 
are set forth. ‘* The Raid of the Andrews Men” would 
be hard to surpass in its kind. ‘* The Ballad of John 
Brown” is nobly done. Mr. Byers’s poetic strength lies 
largely in this direction, though he has used the epic 
verse as successfully as any recent poet. The poem has 
occasional touches of genuine humor, shows a fine feeling 
of the beauty and sublimity of nature, especially in its 
large and fixed aspects, and is full of a rare and delicate 
pathos. 

The poem expresses profound appreciation of the ser- 
vice which the great march rendered to the cause of union 
and liberty, but there is no glorying in war for its own 
sake. In fact, a vein of sadness runs all through it that 
such a dire necessity should ever have had to be resorted 
to. ‘The author in his ** Adieu” takes sweet delight in 
the thought that the war is past, that its awful ravages 
have begun-to disappear, and that a spirit of love and 
concord is steadily growing between the North and the 
South, as manifested in the frequently recurring reunions 
of the blue and the gray. 


‘* Sweet meadows mark the shaded glen 
That war with bullets sowed, 
And roses line the lanes again 
Where Sherman’s troopers rode. 


In yonder wood where once was heard 
The cannon’s deadly hail, 

With softer notes the heart is stirred, 
By some sweet nightingale. 


War’s wasted fields have grown to green, 
The streams in Sherman’s path 

Turn busy wheels, no more the scene 
Of battle’s deadly wrath. 


And they whose swords were sharp to slay, 
Have felt war’s anger cease, 

And busy commerce leads the way 
In paths of love and peace,” 
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PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. : 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 

HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case ot 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Wacpine, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 








BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and [pay for it before giving it 
a trial. 

The firm who is afraid to let you try their 

incubator before buying it has no faith in 

their machine. We will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL. 


NOT A CENT until tried, and a child can run it 
with 5 minutes attention a day. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost you 5 cents and give 

ou $100 worth of practical information on poultry and 
incubators and the money there is in the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25c. N. B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send 
Jeet “The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair” a book of 180 sub- 








ects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 704, Delaware City, Del. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ee 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


— 


THE: TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES ; or tHe Frienps in War TIMe. 
By Fernando G. Cartland. $2.50, postpaid. Lib- 
eral Discount to Ministers. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 


ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 








First Prize $300; Second Prize $75; Third Prize $25. 





The late Dea. Philo Carpenter, of Chicago, left in trust with 
his two surviving daughters, Mrs. W. W. Cheney and the late 
Mrs. Edward Hildreth, a fund “ to be used at their discretion, in 
— to * * secret societies.” Betore the decease of Mrs. 

ildreth, it had been decided to use a portion ot this fund for 
securing the best manuscripts obtainable discussing the evils of 
secret associations touching the obligations of good citizenship, 
and especially Christian citizenship; the execution of this pur- 
pose to be committed to the New England Christian Association, 
and carried out under the direction of its secretary, Rev. James 
P. Stoddard. It is in pursuance of this end that the following 
prizes are offered, viz.: ; 

For the best manuscript, as above noted, on “Secrecy and 


Citizenship,” . $300.00 
For the next best, 75.00 
For the third, 25.00 


The prizes to be awarded by competent, disinterested and impar- 
tial judges chosen by the trustee of the above mentioned fund, and 
having the full approval of the New England Christian Associa- 
tion. Manuscripts submitted to be type-written, with type-writ- 
ten word or number for identification, corresponding to a like 
word or number upon a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer, for identification by the judges after their 
decision, and to be sent in not later than Jan. 1, 1897. While 
restricting the writers to no precise limits, it is desirable that the 
manuscripts do not exceed 15,000 words. It will be understood 
that the ownership of copyright of prize manuscripts will rest with 
the trustee, and that as regards all others the right of purchase on 
terms mutually agreed upon is reserved, as is that of declining, 
should the judges so decide, any and all manuscripts, and of exten- 
sion of the time limit. 

All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Rey. James P. 
STODDARD, Sec’y N. E. Christian Association, 218 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE MUNSON 
TYPEWRITERS 





Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
No. 1, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
are the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
standard machines. Have interchangeable type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non-liability to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CoO., 


240-246 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
you buy from reliable manu- 
facturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Ma. chine that is noted 
the wold over for its dura- 
bility, You want tho one that 
is easiest to manage and is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 

— eweg Can equal in mechanical con- 
fi struction, durability of working 

rk arts, fineness of finish, beauty 





in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of red ge no other has 
it ; New Stand (patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Oprance, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Usos mow Squans, N.Y 
CuicaGo, ILL. St. Lov: 1s, Mo. 
fan FRANCISCO, CaL. Raaenke Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE NEW HOME SEWING 








MACHINE CoO. 


160 Tremont St., Boston, 
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THE 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 


EVERETT 0, FISK & C0., Proprietors. 


PRESIDENT. 


EVERETT O. FISK, . . 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
MANAGERS. 
. B. HERRICK. . «ss es 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
Ss . 4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass. 
MARTHA HOAG,....... 4 Ashburton Pl. Boston, Mass. 
HELEN G. EAGER,...... 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 
ere 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
a er 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
P. Ve MUSMOOON. ss cw ess 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
A : y 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
SOPHIA D. THURMOND,. . . 1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 
in, SEALS, «oe es . - 595 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


W. O. McTAGGART, . 25 King St., West, Toronto, Can, 
J.D. ENGLE, . - 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. M. McAFEE, . 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. M. MATTOON, 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ree GU Fs cc ss 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Col. 
Cc. C. BOYNTON, 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual 
free. We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 


$6,000, O00. 00. 





Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented, and all 
Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 
Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Do not fail to inter- 


provements. 
you desire. 


Typewriter and also for catalogue. 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


1I2A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 2423 BOSTON. 














